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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Legislative  provision  for  disabled  soldiers  and  veterans 

has  been  a part  of  the  life  of  this  country  since  early  Colonial  times. 

The  English  colonies  in  America,  following  the  custom  of  the  mother 

country,  introduced  pension  systems  for  the  relief  of  disaoled  veterans 

almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  colonization  and  the  States  and  Federal 

government  have  followed  this  precedent  through  the  years  of  the  Nation* s 

growth.  Legislation  has  tended  constantly  toward  increased  liberality 

and  no  nation  has  been  so  generous  in  its  provisions  for  the  disabled 

1 

soldier  as  the  United  States.  There  has  always  been  a strong  feeling 
that  the  government  is  under  moral  obligation  to  provide  for  the  aid 
and  relief  of  those  who  have  been  disabled  in  its  military  service  and 
for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  dependent  relatives  of  deceased  vet- 
erans. This  sense  of  responsibility  has  brought  about  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  disabled  soldiers  of  all  our  wars  and  included 
generous  benefits  for  the  ablebodied  veteran.  As  the  volume  and  scope  of 
veteran  legislation  increased  it  frequently  has  been  attacked  by  some 
as  conferring  benefits  on  a favored  class  and  by  others  vigorously  de- 
fended as  granting  only  just  recompense. 

Legislation  has  taken  the  form  of  pensions  for  death  or  dis- 
ability or  simply  on  account  of  service,  land  grant  bounties,  gratuities, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  life  insurance,  adjusted  compensation, 

1 Douglas  McMurtrie,  The  Disabled  Soldier,  p.  22. 
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retirement  pay,  domiciliary  and  medical  care*  The  total  money  cost  of 

2 

these  measures  up  to  1942  was  approximately  twenty-five  billion  dollars. 
Veterans  enjoy  preference  in  the  State  and  Federal  service  and  in  addi- 
tion the  States  have  given  bonuses,  tax  exemptions  and  a multitude  of 
minor  concessions  to  veterans  as  well  as  providing  special  funds  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  veterans. 

Such  volume  and  variety  in  legislation  for  veterans  seems 
to  have  been  based  on  the  feeling  that  the  veteran  is  a special  kind  of 
person.  The  veteran  has  given  months  or  years  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country  and  he  can  never  gain  them  back.  While  military  service 
is  a basic  duty  of  citizenship,  all  are  not  required  to  serve  and  it 
seems  only  reasonable  for  the  Nation  to  recognize  the  veterans’  service 
by  offering  in  various  ways  compensation  for  loss  or  injury  due  to  mili- 
tary service.  The  veteran  himself  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
months  or  years  of  his  service  might  well  have  been  used  in  gainful  em- 
ployment, in  establishing  a relationship  with  his  family  and  in  becoming 
a useful  and  recognized  member  of  the  community. 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  study  the  legislative 
provisions  for  veterans  from  our  earliest  Colonial  wars  to  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II  in  1941.  It  is  also  the  purpose  to  study  the  trends, 
the  growth  in  volume  and  the  inclusiveness  of  benefits  for  soldiers  and 
veterans  provided  by  Colonial,  State  and  Federal  legislation.  This  study 


2 Willard  Waller,  The  Veteran  Come 3 Back,  p,  2. 
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will  require  some  knowledge  of  the  background  of  the  social  and  economic 
condition  in  the  Nation  during  post-war  periods. 

Major  consideration  will  be  given  to  national  legislation 
with  some  reference  to  Colonial  and  State  provisions.  Study  of  Colonial 
and  State  provisions  will  be  made  in  most  cases  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

The  writer  is  interested  to  study  how  much  of  the  legislation 
for  veterans  was  a spontaneous  action  of  a grateful  Nation  through  their 
representatives  for  the  debt  they  felt  they  owed  the  soldier  for  his 
service  to  his  country;  and  how  much  it  was  the  result  of  manipulation 
by  agents  and  veterans'  organizations  and  the  pressure  of  veterans'  lob- 
bies. 

Economic  and  social  conditions  precipitating  action  on  behalf 
of  veterans  during  the  different  post-war  periods  will  be  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  legislation  during  those  periods. 

Method 

The  method  of  the  study  will  be  first  to  study  the  legisla- 
tive provisions  during  and  after  each  war,  noting  the  trends  in  type  and 
coverage  and  growth  in  volume  of  legislation  at  each  period.  Along  with 
this  will  be  reviewed  the  purpose  of  each  war,  the  numbers  of  men  invol- 
ved in  the  fighting,  the  attitude  of  citizens  toward  the  war,  its  dura- 
tion and  benefits  to  the  Nation  accruing  from  the  war  described. 

The  way  in  which  veteran  benefits  have  been  administered 
will  next  be  outlined  briefly  for  an  understanding  of  the  growth  of 
administrative  process  as  well  as  the  volume  of  legislation. 
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The  legislation  is  studied  under  several  main  categories* 
Legislation  for  disabled  veterans;  in  recognition  of  military  service 
where  no  service  incurred  disability  exists;  as  recognition  of  a debt 
owed  the  veteran  for  his  services  in  addition  to  regular  service  pay; 
for  dependents;  and  for  education,  employment  and  rehabilitation  of  vet- 
erans will  be  listed. 

Private  pension  agents  and  legislative  lobbies  of  organized 
veteran's  groups  played  such  a dominate  part  in  securing  veteran  legis- 
lation that  their  origin,  growth  and  influence  will  be  briefly  examined* 

The  definitions  of  veteran*  disability  pension*  service 
pension  and  dependent  as  used  in  this  study  are; 

Veteran-  a veteran  is  any  honorably  discharged  soldier  who 
has  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Colonies  or  the  United  States  in 
time  of  war. 

Disability  Pension-  a disability  pension  is  one  granted  to 
a soldier  on  account  of  wounds  or  injuries  received  or  disease  contract- 

3 

ed  in  the  military  service  during  time  of  war. 

Service  Pension-  a service  pension  is  one  granted  in  recog- 
nition of  military  service  for  a specified  length  of  time.  The  applic- 
and  for  service  pension  is  not  required  to  show  that  he  was  injured  or 

4 

contracted  disease  as  the  result  of  this  performance  of  military  duty. 

Dependent-  a dependent  is  the  legal  wife  or  widow  of  a 
veteran  or  his  legitimate  child  under  sixteen.  In  some  periods  depend- 
ent parents  of  a veteran  who  died  from  service  connected  cause;  insane, 

3 William  H.Glasson,  Federal  Military  Pensions  in  the  United 

States , p.2. 

4 Ibid.,  p.2. 
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crippled  or  idiotic  children  of  any  age;  sisters  and  common-law  wives 
were  recognized  as  veteran  dependents. 
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CHAPTER  II 

TRENDS  IN  LEGISLATION  DURING  POST-WAR  PERIODS 

The  Colonies  and  the  United  States  have  fought  many  wars 
both  declared  and  undeclared,  but  our  major  wars-  the  Revolution,  the 
Civil  War  and  ?vorld  War  I are  of  principal  interest  here  for  the  study 
of  trends  in  veteran  legislation.  The  French  and  Indian  wars,  the  war 
of  1812  and  the  Mexican  and  Spanish-American  wars  added  thousands  of  vet- 
eran claimants  to  the  pension  roles  of  the  Nation  and  brief  mention  will 
include  legislation  initiated  for  these  groups.  A general  outline  of 
trends  in  legislation  following  each  war  period  will  help  the  reader 
understand  the  specific  provisions  for  different  groups  described  in  a 
later  chapter. 

No  statistics  are  available  on  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
Colonial  wars,  but  we  know  that  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  various 
settlements  the  colonists  fought  the  Indians  and  French  and  expeditions 
into  Canada  were  undertaken.  The  scattered  Colonies  each  took  care  of 
their  own  disabled  from  these  wars  and  the  amounts  allowed  were  meager, 
barely  enough  for  maintenance.  Land  was  the  principal  commodity  avail- 
able to  the  Colonies  and  grants  of  land  were  used  as  rewards  for  military 
service.  To  give  land  met  the  need  of  the  Colony  as  well  as  that  of  the 
soldier,  for  it  furthered  colonization. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  1776,  the  issues  of  the  war 
had  been  aired  for  more  than  ten  years  before  the  actual  fighting  commen- 
ced. All  citizens  were  thoroughly  cognizant  of  war  aims  and  aroused  over 
the  issues  at  hand.  When  victory  was  won,  the  war  had  settled  that 
taxation  without  representation  should  cease,  that  the  King  and  his  Sts^mp 
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Act  had  been  routed  and  a new  Nation  begun.  The  Revolution  lasted  for 

eight  years  and  an  estimated  232,000  men,  including  re-enlistments,  out 

of  some  700,000  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  fought  during 

the  war  although  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  90,000  served  in 

1 

uniform  at  any  given  time. 

Our  minor  wars  of  1812,1846,  and  1898  were  short,  desultory, 
and  far  from  either  the  geographical  or  emotional  heart  of  the  Nation. 
Public  opinion  never  was  united  about  the  wisdom  of  fighting  them.  The 
manpower  and  economic  resources  involved  were  minor  and  many  of  the  vol- 
unteers who  fought,  began  and  ended  their  service  in  the  spirit  of  a 
military  picnic.  Only  28,186  men  needed  to  be  demoblized  from  the  war  of 

1812;  139,036  from  the  Mexican  war;  and  144,252  from  the  Spanish-American 
2 

war. 

After  1812,  the  expansion  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Valey  country  helped  in  the 
transition  of  the  veteran  to  a civilian.  The  California  and  Oregon  stam- 
pede after  the  Mexican  war  and  the  Alaska  gold  rush  and  the  industrial 
boom  in  1898  provided  incentives  for  large  numbers  of  veterans  to  part- 
icipate. 

The  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War  resembled  that  of  the 
Revolution.  The  public  was  well  educated  in  the  issues  at  stake-  those 
of  slavery  and  states’  rights,  and  when  the  war  was  over  the  Union  had 
been  saved,  slavery  was  dead  and  states’  rights  limited.  During  this 
war  a total  of  2,600,000  soldiers  out  of  5,635,000  men  of  military  age 

1 Dixon  Wecter,  When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home,  p.6. 

2 Cp.Cit. , p.5. 
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in  both  the  South  and  North  fought  each  other  during  the  four  years  of 
3 

Civil  War. 

World  War  I was  quite  a different  situation  in  that  public 

opinion  was  foggy  as  to  the  issues  at  stake  and  the  Nation  fought  the 

war  " for  reasons  which  were  never  willingly  or  accurately  avowed," 

4 

namely,  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Because  as  a Nation  we 
were  removed  from  the  scene  of  fighting  and  not  adequately  prepared  to 
think  in  terms  of  international  cooperation,  many  felt  we  had  fought 
other  people's  quarrels.  The  war  lasted  nineteen  months  and  one  out  of 
every  five  men  of  military  age  fought  or  a total  of  4*000,000  men.  Un- 
like the  veterans  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  war  who  returned  to  an 
expanding  economy  which  could  absorb  them  in  industry  and  agriculture, 
the  World  War  I veteran  faced  a lack  of  government  planning  for  his  re- 
employment and  absorption  in  a more  fixed  economy  and  the  difficulty  of 
his  adjustment  was  intensified. 

Colonial  Legislation 

The  origin  of  our  national  pension  system  is  found  in  the 
early  legislation  of  the  Colonies.  Following  the  precedent  of  the 
English  laws  which  provided  for  the  relief  of  disabled  soldiers  at  the 
place  where  they  were  pressed  into  service,  the  Colonies  found  it  nat- 
ural to  provide  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  soldiers  injured  in 
wars  with  the  Indians  or  colonists  of  other  nations.  As  early  as  1624 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed  a body  of  laws  which  provided: 

3 Wecter,  op.cit. . p.6. 

4 Ibid. . p.473. 
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That... the  inhabitants  of  every  corporation  shall  fall  upon  their 
adjoining  savages. . .Those  that  shall  be  hurt  to  be  cured  at  the 
public  charge;  in  case  any  be  lamed  to  be  maintained  by  the  country 
according  to  his  person  and  quality.  5 

Later  laws  in  Virginia  providing  for  defense  against  the 

Indians  provided: 

that  consideration  shall  be  had  by  the  Grand  Assembly  of  the  indi- 
gent families  of  such  as  happen  to  be  slain  and  of  the  persons  and 
families  of  those  who  shall  be  maimed  and  disabled  in  this  war,.. 

Also  in  1676  the  provisions  for  maimed  and  disabled  soldiers  were  that 

they  be  "maintained  by  the  public  by  an  annual  pension  during  their 

6 

lives  and  during  the  time  of  their  disability." 

The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  1636  provided  that  "if  any 

man  shall  be  sent  forth  as  a soldier  and  shall  return  maimed  he  shall  be 

7 

maintained  competently  by  the  Colony  during  his  life."  This  promise 
of  relief  was  meant  to  encourage  the  Colony's  soldiers  against  the 
Pequod  Indians  who  were  then  at  war  with  the  English  settlers  of  New 
England. 


The  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  appointed 

in  1676  a standing  committee  to  consider  the  petitions  for  relief  of 

wounded  soldiers  and  others  having  claims  and  to  report  back  to  the 

Court  what  they  judged  should  be  done.  This  committee  appointment  reads: 

Ordered  that  Captain  Joseph  Lynde,  Captain  Theoshilis  Harvey,  and 
Captain  Samuel  Ruggles  for  the  county's  of  Buffolke  and  Middlesex; 

Mr. Samuel  Gardner,  Captain  John  Higginson  and  Captain  Stephen  Sewall 
for  the  county  of  Essex  be  two  distinct  committees  to  hear  the 
petitions  and  consider  the  circumstances  of  all  such  souldiers  and 
seamen  sent  forth  by  order  of  this  Government  as  have  been  wounded, 
sick  or  maimed  in  their  Majesties  Service  in  the  present  Warr  with  the 


5 Glasson,  op.cit. , p.13. 

6 Ibid. . p.14. 

7 Weber  and  Scheraeckebier,  The  Veterans'  Administration , p.4« 
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French  and  Indians  and  what  is  meet  to  be  allowed  unto  each  of  said 
persons  by  the  publick.  Also  to  make  report. . .unto  this  Court...  8 

Another  petition  to  the  General  Court  is  of  interest: 

Resolved  that  there  be  granted  to  Josiah  Richardson  and  others  whose 
ancestors  were  in  the  Expedition  against  Canada  in  the  year  1690,  a 
Township  of  the  contents  of  six  miles  and  three  quarters  at  Suncook 
provided  the  petitioners  guarantee  within  seven  years  to  settle 
eighty  families  and  the  town  build  a house  for  publick  worship  and 
settle  a learned  Protestant  minister  and  lay  out  one  eighty-third 
part  for  the  first  settled  minister  and  one  eighty-third  part  for 
the  ministry  and  one  eighty-third  part  for  the  use  of  the  school 
and  one  eighty-third  part  for  the  use  of  Harvard  College  forever... 9 

In  another  petition  to  the  General  Court  to  define  boundries 

on  a grant  of  land  previously  made,  the  petitioners  state: 

The  petition  of  the  subscribers  hereto,  humbly  shews... that  in  the 
time  of  the  War  with  the  Indians  called  the  three  year  War,  Capt. 
John  Lovewell  and  a number  of  men  under  his  command  voluntarily  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  their  King... and  bravely  exerted  themselves 
...by  confining  the  Indians  in  the  Wilderness  where  they  repeatedly 
met  with  and  destroyed  some  of  them  and  finally  on  the  8th  day  of 
May  A.D.  1725,  He  with  thirty-four  men  met  with  a large  body  of  them 
at  Pigwacket  and  had  a long  and  very  warm  engagement  with  them  in 
which  he  and  a considerable  part  of  his  men  lost  their  lives.  But 
the  Indians  were  so  severly  handled  in  this  engagement  it  struck 
them  with  so  much  terror  that  the  government  looked  upon  Lovewell 
and  his  men  so  eminently  serviceable  by  this  and  their  former  brav- 
ery as  they  were  worthy  of  some  particular  regard  from  the  Publick. 
In  consideration  whereof  the  Government  granted  a Township  of  wild- 
erness land  at  Suncook  to  the  Heirs  of  the  said  Capt.  John  Lovewell 
...and  to  the  heirs  of  those  of  his  men  that  fell  with  him.  10 

The  granting  of  relief  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  the 
disabled  soldier  was  generally  a part  of  the  military  laws  of  all  the 
colonies  in  varying  degrees  and  some  colonies  provided  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  slain  as  in  the  Maryland  militia  law  of  1678.  It 
provided: 

every  person  slain  in  the  service  of  this  Province  and  leaving 


8 Massachusetts  Archives t Vol.36,  p.388. 

9 Ibid. . Vol.118,  p.285. 

10  Ibid..  Vol.liaT  P-83A. 
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behind  him  a wife  and  children  such  wife  and  children  shall  also  be 
allowed  a competent  pension,  the  wife  during  her  widowhood  and  the 
children  till  they  be  of  years  able  to  get  their  living  or  be  put 
out  apprentices#  11 

Rhode  Island  in  1718  passed  more  comprehensive  legislation 
and  made  provision  by  act  that: 

every  officer,  soldier  or  sailor  employed  in  the  Colony's  service 
who  should  be  disabled  by  loss  of  limb  or  otherwise  from  getting 
a livelihood  for  himself  and  family  or  other  dependent  relatives, 
should  have  his  wounds  carefully  looked  after  and  healed  at  the 
Colony's  charge  and  should  have  an  annual  pension  allowed  him  out 
of  the  general  treasury,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  family,  or  other  dependent  relatives.  12 

The  practice  of  giving  land  bounties  to  reward  military 
service  had  its  beginning  in  the  Colonial  period.  Virginia  as  early  as 
I646  donated  one  hundred  acres  to  the  commander  of  the  palisaded  settle- 
ment at  Middle  Plantation.  The  first  idea  in  these  grants  was  one  of 
mere  compensation  for  services.  Later  a policy  of  granting  land  bount- 
ies to  secure  protection  for  the  Colony  was  made  when  bounties  were  grant 
6d  to  promote  compact  settlements  on  the  frontier  of  men  able  to  defend 
the  Colony.  Virginia  first  inaugurated  this  defensive  policy  in  1679 
when  an  act  was  passed  granting  large  tracts  to  Major  Lawrence  Smith 
and  Capt.  William  Byrd  on  condition  that  they  settle  on  the  land  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  fifty  of  whom  should  be  well  armed  and  in  const- 
ant readiness.  By  1701,  large  quantities  of  land,  between  10,000  and 
30,000  acres  were  made  available  to  companies  of  persons  who  would 
settle  together  on  the  frontier  and  maintain  "one  warlike  Christian  man 

13 

completely  armed  and  equipped  " for  every  five  hundred  acres  granted. 


11  Glasson,  op.cit . , p.15. 

12  Ibid. , p.16. 

13  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard,  A History  of  the  Public  Land  Policies  tp.ll6. 
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Liberal  grants,  usually  two  hundred  acres,  were  made  to 
individual  sufferers  from  the  wars-  disabled  soldiers,  widows,  or  child- 
ren  of  soldiers  and  those  who  had  endured  captivity. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  Congress  turned 

almost  at  once  to  the  unoccupied  land  as  a means  of  inducing  enlistment 

in  the  army.  General  Washington  was  convinced  that  land  was  likely  to 

be  a temptation  worth  while  setting  before  the  recruit.  A colonel  was 

promised  500  acres;  a lieutenant  colonel  450  acres;  and  non-commissioned 

officers  and  privates  100  acres  each.  Land  bounties  continued  to  be  a 

tool  of  Congress  to  strengthen  the  army  in  the  wars  of  1812  and  the 

Mexican  war.  By  1855  a general  act  later  amended,  gave  a bounty  of  160 

acres  of  land  to  any  soldier  who  had  served  in  any  war  after  1790  or  to 

his  heirs.  The  service  need  not  have  been  for  a longer  period  than 

fourteen  days  and  some  claimants  received  land  for  service  of  three  days 

only.  An  application  for  land  under  this  act  was  made  for  one  James 

Talcott  by  his  pension  agent  William  G.  Shaw  of  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Talcott  was  then  sixty-five  years  old  and  had  been  a captain  in  the 

Vermont  militia.  His  application  dated  June  9>  1856,  reads: 

Said  company  organized  at  Burlington,  Vermont  Sept. 9, 1814.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  I drew  arms  from  Arthur  Bostwick,  quartermaster 
at  said  Burlington,  crossed  Lake  Champlain  the  same  day;  arrived  at 
Plattsburg  the  next  morning;  was  mustered  into  service;  drew  rations 
and  ammunitions;  and  served  with  my  Company  during  the  dayjafter  the 
Battle  our  Company  having  been  honorably  discharged  verbally  from 
further  service  said  Company  returned  home.  No  roll  of  this  Company 
has  been  preserved  to  my  knowledge,  and  I believe  that  none  exists.  14 

In  summary,  these  examples  of  pension  legislation  and 
land  bounties  in  several  of  the  American  colonies  afford  an  idea  of  the 


14  Byron  N.  Clark,  editor.  Battle  of  Plattsburgh,  p.26 
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area  of  responsibility  assumed  by  Colonists  for  soldiers.  We  see  that 
the  soldier  had  to  be  disabled  or  slain  before  pension  was  allowed  him 
or  his  dependents.  A pensioner  must  be  unable  to  earn  a livelihood  as 
wound  or  injury  of  itself  did  not  entitle  to  pension.  The  soldier’s  wid- 
ow, child  or  relatives  were  also  usually  required  to  be  objects  of  char- 
ity before  pension  was  allowed.  Rates  of  pension  were  not  fixed  in  the 
laws,  the  details  being  left  to  the  process  of  administration  by  the 
various  local  committees.  Promise  of  pensions  was  used  as  an  inducement 
to  secure  enlistments  for  military  expeditions  against  the  Indians  and 
French;  land  bounties  for  protection,  settling  of  the  country  and  as  a 
gratuity  for  service. 


Revolutionary  War 

The  Revolution,  our  longest  war,  fought  under  untold  hard- 
ships was  a miracle  of  accomplishment.  Many  of  its  soldiers  were  enlist- 
ed only  for  short  terms,  sometimes  going  home  on  furlough  to  help  get 
the  crops  in  or  keep  shop  for  a time.  Its  supply  system  was  undependable, 
its  soldiers  lacked  food,  clothing  and  shoes.  Pay  was  meager  and  often 
in  arrears  and  when  the  soldiers  were  paid  it  was  in  depreciated  currency. 

It  is  thought  that  the  promises  of  pensions  and  other  rewards  had  much 

15 

to  do  with  keeping  the  array  together. 

Pensions  for  the  disabled  were  arranged  by  the  Continental 
Congress  four  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the  first  nation- 
al pension  law  of  this  country.  Its  provisions  were  based  largely  on 


15  Waller,  op.cit. , p.217 
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British  and  Colonial  precedent  and  experience  and  promised: 

half  pay  for  life  or  during  disability  to  every  officer,  soldier  or 
sailor  losing  a limb  in  any  engagement  or  being  so  disabled  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  earning 
a livelihood.  16 

Proportionate  relief  was  promised  to  such  as  were  only  partially  dis- 
abled from  getting  a livelihood. 

A number  of  the  individual  States  made  independent  provis- 
ion for  the  relief  of  disabled  soldiers  and  widows  of  persons  who  were 
killed  in  service.  In  1778  we  see  the  first  departure  from  the  princi- 
ple of  pension  for  the  disabled  or  dependents  in  that  Congress  passed 
the  first  service-pension  act  in  this  country  when  half-pay  for  seven 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was  voted  to  all  commissioned 

officers  who  should  continue  in  the  service  of  the  States  to  the  end 
17 

of  the  war.  In  the  same  law,  soldiers  were  promised  a gratuity  of 
eighty  dollars  this  amount  then  being  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  pay. 

The  payment  on  account  of  officers  was  quite  against  the 
principles  of  the  New  England  States  and  the  proposition  was  unpopular 
and  aroused  great  controversy  and  opposition.  Colonial  precedent  did 
not  warrant  such  a grant,  the  sura  involved  for  thos  days  was  large  and 
many  felt  that  the  officers  had  taken  unpatriotic  advantage  of  the 
critical  condition  of  the  country  to  extort  the  promise  of  personal  re- 
ward from  Congress.  The  thought  of  the  existence  after  the  war  of  a 

privileged  class  of  service  pensioners  was  very  repugnant  to  the  advo- 

18 

cates  of  democracy.  Although  Congress  had  promised,  there  was  bitter 

16  Glasson,  op.cit. . p.20. 

17  Weber  and  Schmeckbier,  The  Veterans'  Administration , p.5. 

18  Glasson,  op.cit. . p.52. 
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resistance  to  the  payment  at  the  close  of  the  war.  This  service-pension 

plan  for  the  Revolutionary  officers  and  modifications  growing  out  of  it 

19 

occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  Congress  for  years. 

In  1780  the  first  national  pension  law  to  benefit  widows 
and  orphans  of  Revolutionary  officers  was  passed  in  granting  the  half- 
pay for  seven  years  to  the  widows  of  officers  who  had  died.  There  was 
no  provision  for  the  widows  of  non-commissioned  officers  or  soldiers. 

The  failure  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  provide  adequat- 
ely for  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution  on  account  of  its  inability  to 
procure  funds  to  carry  out  its  promises;  was  followed,  soon  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  legislative  acts  intended  to  repair 
some  of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  veterans  and  their  dependents.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  government  in  1792,  Congress  was  constant- 
ly solicited  by  claimants  for  an  extension  of  time  for  the  filing  of 
applications,  extension  of  the  law’s  provisions  to  larger  classes  of 
claimants,  increase  in  the  rates  of  disability  pensions  then  allowed. 

In  1805  an  important  precedent  was  established  when  the 
benefits  of  the  pension  law  were  extended  to  those  "who  in  consequence 
of  known  wounds  received  in  the  military  service  during  the  Revolution 

had  at  any  period  since  the  war  become  and  continued  disabled  so  as  to 

20 

render  them  unable  to  procure  a subsistence  by  manual  labor."  This 
opened  the  way  for  tracing  of  the  ills  and  disabilities  of  later  life 
to  wounds  from  which  the  claimants  had  apparently  recovered.  Similar 
provisions,  when  applied  to  the  Civil  and  World  War  I veterans,  were 
open  to  great  abuse  and  proved  to  be  exceedingly  costly, 

19  Glasson,  op.cit. , p.25. 

20  Ibid, , p,%2,  — 
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There  were  only  minor  changes  in  the  pension  laws  from  1806 


to  1818.  The  new  internal  revenue  taxes  levied  in  1814  made  for  the 
largest  credit  balance  in  the  Federal  treasury  since  the  origin  of  the 
government  and  claim  was  made  for  some  of  this  money  to  be  paid  as  in- 
creases in  the  rates  being  paid  to  disability  pensioners.  The  rates 
were  upped  from  five  to  eight  dollars  for  a private  per  month.  At  this 
time  there  were  2,200  pensioners  on  the  roles  costing  $120,000.00  per 
year  for  pensions.  The  protective  tariff  of  1816  enormously  increased 
the  customs  revenues  and  such  a surplus  in  the  Treasury  paved  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  service-pension  legislation  in  1818.  This  service- 
pension  paid  twenty  dollars  a month  for  officers  and  eight  dollars  a 
month  for  enlisted  men  who  had  served  for  nine  months  during  the  war  and 
to  their  surviving  dependents  without  regard  for  the  service  origin  of 
death  or  disability.  They  had  to  be  in  need  of  assistance  from  their 

country  for  support.  To  be  eligible  the  claimant  could  not  have  over 

20 

$300.00  worth  of  property. 

The  law  of  1818  marked  a new  trend  in  pension  legislation, 
for  there  was  no  method  of  proof  of  the  claimant's  need  of  assistance 
except  his  oath  to  that  effect.  There  were  18,800  claims  submitted  under 
this  law  alone  and  many  frauds  resulted.  In  1820  Congress  published  lists 
of  all  pensioners  in  an  effort  to  right  the  wrongs  of  fraudulent  claims 
and  required  pensioners  to  furnish  sworn  schedules  of  their  estates  and 
income.  Many  pensioners  were  found  not  to  be  in  indigent  circumstances 
and  thousands  were  dropped  from  the  roles  of  pensioners.  Those  dropped 

20  Weber  and  Schmeckbier,  op. cit . , p.ll. 
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from  the  roles  did  not  remain  inactive  and  constantly  requested  rein- 
statement. 

The  1828  law  granting  full  pay  for  life  to  those  officers 

and  soldier  eligible  for  pension  under  the  1778  law  brought  another 

increase  in  the  number  applying  for  pensions.  The  provisions  of  this 

act  were  extended  in  1832  to  a larger  group  of  survivors: 

each  of  the  surviving  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians, 
soldiers,  and  Indian  spies,  who  shall  have  served  in  the  Continental 
line,  or  state  troups,  volunteers  or  militia  at  one  or  more  terms,  a 
period  of  two  years  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. , .others  who 
served  not  less  than  six  months  were  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity 
proportioned  to  their  terms  of  service.  21 

No  important  legislation  concerning  survivors  of  the  Revol- 
ution was  enacted  from  1832  to  1862  when  an  additional  $100.00  was  added 
to  the  pension  of  each  survivor  and  in  1865  another  3300.00  was  added. 

The  last  survivor  of  the  Revolutionary  war  died  in  1867. 

Widows  and  dependents  of  officers  and  soldiers  had  no  general 
legislation  solely  for  their  benefit  from  1792  to  1836.  Some  States 
made  provisions  for  dependents  however.  In  1832  the  widow  of  a soldier 
whose  marriage  took  place  before  the  expiration  of  his  last  period  of 
service,  by  remaining  unmarried  could  have  the  same  pension  due  her 
husband  at  his  death.  This  act  was  followed  by  a long  series  of  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  widows,  finally  reducing  the  requirement  for  widow's 
pension  in  1878  to  service  of  fourteen  days  by  the  veteran.  The  last 
Revolutionary  war  widow  died  in  1906. 

In  summary,  pension  legislation  for  the  Revolutionary  veterans 
and  dependents  was  important  for  the  precedents  it  established.  Distinct- 


21  Ibid. t p.13. 
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ion  was  made  between  officers  and  soldiers  in  granting  and  amounts  of 
pensions.  Officers  received  the  first  pension  for  service  alone  and 
officers'  widows  were  entitled  to  this  payment  whereas  soldiers'  widows 
were  not  provided  for.  Service  pensions  for  soldiers  were  begun,  first 
to  indigents,  later  for  service  alone  without  indigency.  The  principal 
of  attributing  to  service  the  disabilities  of  later  life  was  begun  and 
there  was  constant  reduction  in  the  time  of  service  required  for  eligi- 
bility to  claim  pensions.  The  constant  growth  and  pressure  of  claim- 
ants for  increased  benefits  tied  in  closely  with  the  conditions  of 
Treasury  surplus. 


The  Wars  of  1812,  1846,  1898  and  Indian  Wars 
War  of  1812-  Legislation  to  benefit  this  >Var's  veterans  was 
originally  provided  only  on  account  of  disability  incurred  in  service 
and  to  widows  of  deceased  veterans.  There  was  no  change  in  this  situa- 
tion until  in  1871,  when  service  pensions  were  granted  to  all  surviving 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  had  served  sixty  days  and  to  their  widows 
who  were  married  to  the  veteran  before  the  peace  treaty  was  signed.  No 
requirement  of  indigence  or  property  statement  was  required.  A new 

qualification  was  made  however,  the  applicant  "must  have  been  loyal 

22 

during  the  Civil  ..'ar . " This  law  added  32,000  new  claimants  to  the  roles 
and  continuing  demands  were  made  of  Congress  for  liberalisation  of  pro- 
visions of  this  law  until  in  1878,  anyone  who  had  served  for  fourteen 
days  or  in  any  engagement  with  an  honorahle  discharge  was  entitled  to 


22  Ibid. t p.109 
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a pension  of  eight  dollars  a month  for  life.  Claims  could  be  established 

by  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  applicant,  the  record  of  service  not 

being  required  evidence.  Widows,  by  this  liberalization,  need  not  have 

been  married  to  the  veteran  prior  to  the  peace  treaty.  The  last  1812 

veteran  pensioner  died  in  1905,  but  one  claimant  still  survived  in  1944- 

a daughter  of  a member  of  the  New  York  militia  who  received  a twenty 

23 

dollar  a month  pension  by  a special  law  passed  in  1927. 

War  of  1846  or  Mexican  War-  veterans  had  the  same  pension 
legislation  for  disability  at  the  end  of  the  war  as  veterans  of  other 
wars  to  that  date.  In  1887,  service  pensions  were  voted  for  veterans 
having  sixty  or  more  days  service,  or  who  were  sixty-two  years  of  age. 
This  began  a new  principal  of  pension  legislation-  the  age  and  service 
pension.  Provisions  for  veterans  under  this  type  of  pension  were  greatly 
enlarged  upon  for  veterans  of  later  wars.  By  1907,  the  amounts  of  pen- 
sion paid  were  increased  so  that  a sixty-two  year  old  veteran  received 
twelve  dollars  pension;  at  seventy  he  received  fifteen  dollars;  and  at 
seventy-five  years,  twenty  dollars.  In  1912  the  pension  was  increased 
to  thirty  dollars  for  all,  and  by  1926  raised  to  sixty-five  dollars. 

Indian  Wars-  were  first  recognized  as  those  engagements  be- 
tween 1832  and  1842,  but  later  as  those  from  1817  to  1898  inclusive. 
Veterans  of  the  armed  conflicts  with  hostile  Indian  tribes  were  extended 

i 

the  benefits  of  the  existing  pension  laws  applicable  to  regular  soldiers 
disabled  in  such  campaigns.  Service-pensions  were  granted  for  thirty 
days  service  after  1892,  and  later  the  age  and  service  provisions  applied 


23  New  York  Times , January  16,  1946. 
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to  veterans  of  these  wars.  The  last  veteran  died  in  1929,  but  some 
pensioned  widows  still  live. 

1898  or  Spanish-Ameri can-War-  veterans  were  better  protected 

by  disability  provisions  at  the  beginning  of  their  war  than  those  of  any 

previous  conflict.  The  war  lasted  only  six  months  and  only  250, 000  men 

enlisted  and  of  those  only  30,000  were  in  the  combat  areas.  The  total 

casualties  were  onlv  8,322  but  by  1933  there  were  246,214  claimants  on 

24 

the  pension  roles.  These  veterans  were  more  alert  about  claiming  pens- 
ions and  service-pension  provisions  had  been  allowed  for  them  in  1920. 
This  group  was  especially  active  in  asking  widow’s  pension  provisions 
and  by  1916  every  widow  was  eligible  for  a pension  if  her  husband  served 
ninety  days  or  more,  regardless  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  inabili- 
ty to  earn  support  was  stressed  in  the  provisions  for  service-pensions. 
Amounts  were  paid  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inability.  They 
ranged  in  1930,  from  twenty  dollars  for  one-tenth  disability  up  to  sixty 
dollars  for  total  disability.  The  time  of  necessary  service  was  reduced 
from  ninety  to  seventy  days  in  some  classes  and  the  misconduct  clause 

usually  barring  benefits  to  any  veteran  did  not  apply  to  the  Spanish- 

25 

American  veteran.  A widow's  pension  ceased  on  her  remarriage,  but  if 
her  second  or  third  marriage  was  dissolved  by  death  or  divorce  on  any 
ground  except  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  the  widow  could  be  re- 
instated as  a pensioner  on  the  roles  and  receive  the  same  pension  she 
would  have  received  prior  to  her  marriage  or  marriages. 

24  Durham. op. cit. . p.37* 

25  Frank  Ostlin,  What  Every  Veteran  Should  Know,  p.120. 
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In  summary,  these  minor  wars  show  a post-war  continuance  of 
demand  for  pensions  on  account  of  service  only  and  a constant  whittling 
away  at  the  restrictive  provisions  in  each  law  to  permit  larger  numbers 
of  veterans  and  dependents  to  participate.  The  new  principles  of  "age 
and  service  pensions"  and  pension  paid  in  "proportion  to  inability  to 
earn  support"  were  accepted. 


The  Civil  War 

Civil  War  veterans  and  their  dependents  were  eligible  for 

benefits  under  two  different  systems.  First,  the  general  law  pension 

system  passed  by  Congress  in  July  1862  was  made  applicable  to  the  Civil 

War  veteran  and  automatically  to  any  veteran  of  future  wars  of  the  United 

States.  It  provided  pensions  for  soldiers  who  incurred  permanent  bodily 

injury  or  disability  as  the  direct  consequence  of  the  performance  of 

military  duty;  and  for  the  widows,  children  and  other  dependent  relatives 

of  soldiers  who  died  in  actual  military  service  or  after  the  close  of 

hostilities  from  causes  which  could  be  traced  to  injuries  or  disease  con- 

26 

tracted  while  in  service.  These  provisions  for  pension  were  soundly 
based  on  the  existence  of  some  service  connected  disability.  In  1866 
the  law  was  expanded  to  provide  varying  statutory  rates  for  certain 
permanent  specific  disabilities  of  a more  severe  nature  than  total  disab- 
ility and  the  rates  paid  were  higher  for  these  disabilities.  The  loss 
of  both  hands  or  both  feet  was  considered  compensable  at  a higher  rate 
than  the  loss  of  one  hand  or  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Here  was  a new 


26  Glasson,  op.cit. . p.125 
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principal  in  pension  legislation.  Out  of  it  grew  the  use  today  of 
scaled  disability  ratings  from  ten  to  one  hundred  per  cent  for  service 
connected  disability  payments.  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  had  by 
law  rate-fixing  power  for  a large  number  of  disabilities  not  specified 
by  law. 

Pensions  were  continued  only  on  the  basis  of  disability  from 

death  or  disease  until  1879.  This  year  the  famous  Arrears  Act  provided 

that  pensions  shall  commence  from  the  date  of  death  or  discharge  of  the 

person  on  whose  account  the  claim  was  filed  or  granted  prior  to  July  1, 

1880.  Many  who  had  never  filed  for  pension  were  entitled  under  this 

act  to  large  sums  of  money  if  their  claim  was  allowed.  It  caused  a rush 

of  new  pension  claims  that  jumped  the  number  of  applicants  from  22,169 

27 

in  1877,  47,416  in  1879,  to  138,195  in  1880*  This  was  the  first  act 
since  the  Civil  War  which  conferred  on  account  of  service  in  that  war 
special  privileges  not  applying  to  other  military  or  naval  service.  Its 
lure  of  profit  to  veterans  and  pension  agents  in  the  fees  obtainable  for 
filing  claims,  caused  a combination  of  private  pension  agents  and  Civil 
War  veteran's  organizations  to  work  to  secure  additional  benefits  and 
privileges  from  this  time  on.  Various  measures  providing  service  pensions 
on  account  of  the  need  of  the  veteran;  or  on  account  of  age  or  length  of 
service;  or  the  death  or  disability  of  the  veteran  regardless  of  service 
origin  were  proposed  as  legislation  from  time  to  time  by  these  forces. 

They  were  constant  and  arrogant  in  their  demands  on  Congress  for  further 
legislation  and  became  such  a strong  political  force  that  during  the 


27  Ibid. . p.149 
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1390  to  1910  period,  no  legislation  sponsored  by  the  Civil  War  veteran's 

organization-  the  G.A.R.,  was  denied  by  Congress;  several  bills  failing 

however  due  to  Presidental  veto.  President  Cleveland  in  a veto  of  a 

service  pension  bill  proposed  in  1887  said: 

that  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  in  their  pay,  bounty,  pension 
provisions,  preference  in  public  employments,  and  care  for  the  needy 
in  soldiers'  homes  had  received  such  compensation  for  military 
service  as  has  never  been  received  by  soldiers  before  since  mankind 
first  went,  to  war.  28 

The  surplus  in  the  Treasury  from  high  tariffs  in  1890  was 

nearly  $100,000,000  and  this  fact  coupled  with  the  demands  of  the  G.A.R. 

that  some  of  it  be  used  to  provide  service  pensions  for  all  surviving 

Civil  War  veterans  or  their  dependents  finally  in  1890  brought  action 

in  the  service  pension  legislation  enacted.  This  bill  provided  a pension 

of  six  to  twelve  dollars  a month  for  ninety  days  service  and  a certain 

degree  of  permanent  disability  not  the  result  of  vicious  habits.  Clainv- 

ants  did  not  have  to  be  disabled  from  earning  a living,  only  to  secure  a 

medical  statement  that  a physical  or  mental  disability  existed.  This 

gave  rise  to  many  frauds  participated  in  by  doctors  who  testified  to  all 

manner  of  illnesses.  It  was  accident  insurance  for  many  at  the  cost  of 
29 

the  taxpayers. 

In  1892  the  first  legislation  for  women  was  begun  when 
pensions  were  granted  to  nurses  and  women  employed  during  the  Civil  War 
by  the  Surgeon  General  as  nurses.  This  pension  was  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  dollars  a month. 

By  1907,  age  and  service  pension  for  all  who  had  served 

28  WTeber  and  Schmekebier,  op.cit. . p.43. 

29  Katherine  Mayo,  Soldiers  What  Next l , p.23. 
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ninety  days  regardless  of  disability  was  allowed  beginning  at  age  sixty- 
two.  The  rates  for  widows  were  increased  in  1908  and  the  requirement  to 
qualify  widened  so  that  all  widows  seventy  years  old  received  a twenty 
dollar  a month  pension  if  married  to  the  veteran  prior  to  1905. 

Between  1910  and  19/<1,  no  legislation  new  in  principle  was 
enacted  for  Civil  War  veterans  or  dependents.  Rates  of  pension  and 
payments  were  increased  and  requirements  liberalized  by  subsequent 
Congresses. 

It  should  be  noted  in  describing  Civil  War  legj  slation  that 
the  provisions  of  the  regular  laws  were  supplemented  by  a large  amount 
of  private  pension  legislation.  Each  pension  so  secured  represented  a 
Congressman's  favor  to  some  single  beneficiary  who  was  thus  granted  ad- 
vantages in  excess  of  those  open  to  other  citizens  in  the  same  circunv- 

30 

stances  but  without  Congressional  friends.  Most  pensions  by  special 
act  increased  the  rates  in  excess  of  amounts  provided  for  in  the  general 
laws,  or  allowed  claims  considered  to  be  meritorious  but  which  did  not 
come  technically  within  the  provisions  of  the  general  law.  Claimants 
were  often  placed  on  the  pension  rolls  whose  applications  had  been  in- 

31 

vestigated  by  the  Pension  Bureau  and  found  to  be  without  merit.  Each 
veteran  thus  benefited  and  his  friends  presumably  became  voters  for  the 
Congressman  so  favoring  them  and  the  political  import  of  this  custom 
was  tremendous.  Prior  to  1883  the  greatest  number  of  such  acts  passed  by 
any  one  Congress  was  275  by  the  fortieth  Congress  in  1867-1869.  Beginn- 
ing with  the  forty-eighth  Congress  there  was  a marked  increase  in  such 

30  Mayo,  op.cit, , p.25. 

31  Glasson,  op.cit. , p.275. 
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claims  and  the  maximum  was  reached  in  1909-1911  when  9,649  such  pensions 

32 

were  granted  by  special  act. 

No  federal  legislation  ‘for  veterans  provides  benefits  for 
Confederate  veterans.  Although  the  Southern  states  contribute  to  Federal 
funds  used  for  the  benefit  in  part  of  veterans,  the  only  provision  for 
veterans  of  the  Confederacy  is  made  by  the  respective  Southern  states. 
Pensions  for  veterans  and  widows  are  provided  in  varying  amounts  and  a 
soldiers  home  for  Confederate  veterans  and  widows  and  in  some  cases  other 
dependents  are  provided  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carol- 

33 

ina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

In  summary,  the  Civil  War  brought  a new  era  in  pension  laws 
and  expenditures.  The  veteran  became  a dominant  figure  in  politics 
through  the  medium  of  the  G.A.R.  during  the  latter  1800's  and  early  1900' 
and  thus  received  benefits  in  the  form  of  legislation  no  other  group  had 
received.  Special  private  pensions  were  provided  for  thousands  not  el- 
igible for  regular  law  pensions.  New  trends  in  legislation  during  this 
period  included  disaDility  payments  scaled  to  proportion  of  disability 
and  recognition  of  parents,  sisters  and  brothers  as  dependents.  Nurses 
were  designated  as  veterans  and  made  eligible  for  pension.  Pensions 
based  on  age  and  service  were  liberalized  and  widow's  pensions  provided 
at  an  earlier  date  than  any  other  post-war  period  for  those  widows  of 
veterans  who  died  of  non-service  connected  cause.  Finally,  the  service 
pensions  without  qualification  of  indigence  or  disability  were  enacted. 

32  Ibid. . p.275. 

33  Ostlin,  op.cit, « p.128. 
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World  War  I 


With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  I on 
April  6,1917,  the  President  and  Congress  felt  that  the  whole  system  of 
pension  laws  should  be  changed.  In  its  place  should  be  a new  system  of 
death  and  disability  protection  for  the  soldiers  and  their  families  of 
this  war  alone*  Already  existing  pension  laws  for  veterans  and  depend- 
ents of  earlier  wars  were  not  to  be  disturbed,  but  they  would  not  apply 
to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  In  view  of  the  pressure  of  veterans’ 
blocs  after  former  wars  in  forcing  upon  Congress  demands  for  benefit 
legislation  of  all  types.  Congress  tried  to  anticipate  this  situation  by 
making  comprehensive  provisions  in  advance.  It  meant  to  reaffirm  as  a 
policy  the  tradition  that  citizens  do  not  expect  to  reap  profit  from 
fighting;  but  that  the  disabled  and  dependents  of  men  killed  in  war  must 
be  liberally  helped.  It  was  intended  to  be  a substitute  for,  and  make 
unnecessary  future  pension  laws  to  benefit  veterans  of  this  war.  The 
result  of  this  thinking  and  planning  was  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  of 
October  6,  1917. 

The  provisions  of  the  War  Risk  Act  were  similar  to  the 
workmens'  compensation  acts  in  some  areas.  There  were  long  and  detailed 
outlines  of  the  provisions  under  each  part  intended  to  meet  all  types  of 
needs  and  possible  future  claims.  The  act  originally  provided: 

1.  Compulsory  monthly  allotment  by  men  below  commissioned  rank  for 
the  support  of  dependents  within  certain  specified  degrees  of 
relationship.  The  Government  would  upon  application  add  to  this 
allotment  a family  allowance  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  a 
month. 

2.  Compensation  for  injuries  sustained  in  active  military  service, 
the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  degree  of  injury 
incurred  and  by  the  number  and  relationship  of  the  veteran's 
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dependents.  This  provision  applied  to  all  ranks. 

3.  In  addition  to  compensation,  the  injured  person  was  to  be  given 
medical,  surgical  and  hospital  treatment  and  prosthetic  appli- 
ances. 

4.  Reeducation  and  vocational  training  for  those  having  permanent 
disabilities. 

5.  Insurance  protection  at  peace-time  rates,  available  for  every 
man  in  the  service  against  permanent  total  disablement  through 
any  disease  or  injury  and  payable  to  the  dependent  in  case  of 
death.  This  term  insurance  could  be  converted  at  the  end  of  the 
war  into  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  life  insurance  without  medical 
examination.  34 

Here  was  an  effort  to  cleave  the  past  from  the  future  in 
pension  history  and  legislation  with  one  blow  and  the  proposed  act  be- 
came law  in  October  1917,  six  months  after  the  onset  of  the  war. 

The  act  remained  as  written  only  eight  months  and  nineteen 
days  before  liberalizations  were  proposed.  These  were  mainly  the  'pre- 
sumption of  soundness1  principle  which  proposed  that  all  men  taken  into 
the  service  should  be  held  to  have  been  in  sound  condition  when  examined, 
accepted  and  enrolled  for  service.  In  1924,  the  Reed-Johnson  act  wrote 
into  law  the  'presumption  of  soundness'  proposal  and  also  thirty-seven 
other  liberalizations  of  the  War  Risk  Act.  In  1924,  also  the  adjusted 
compensation  or  bonus  was  allowed  which  gave  to  each  veteran  in  the  form 
of  bonds  payable  in  1945  a sum  equal  to  one  dollar  a day  for  each  day’s 
service  in  this  country  and  one  dollar  and  a quarter  a day  for  each  day 
of  overseas  service.  This  was  computed  to  be  the  difference  between 
what  the  lowest  paid  civil  service  employee  received  in  wages  during  the 
war  and  the  amount  paid  the  soldier.  The  amounts  payable  in  1945  were 
to  be  twice  the  face  amount  of  the  bonds  issued  in  1924* 


34  Weber  and  Schmeckebier,  op.cit. « p.91 
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The  War  Risk  Act  continued  to  be  amended  from  time  to  time 


largely  in  the  nature  of  a broader  and  more  liberal  attitude  toward  the 
veteran  and  benefits  for  him.  Presumption  of  service  connection  for 
a longer  list  of  disabilities  was  extended  to  a five  year  period  after 
the  war  instead  of  the  original  period  of  one  year.  The  aggravation  of 
a pre-existing  injury  or  illness  was  declared  compensable  under  a new 
principle.  Another  fundamental  change  was  that  the  extent  of  an  injury 
was  not  only  considered  in  the  award  of  compensation,  but  the  account  of 
functional  disability  related  to  occupation  resulting  from  such  injury 
or  disease  was  taken  into  consideration  in  rating. 

The  first  outright  break  in  the  dyke  of  compensation  paid 
only  on  account  of  war  disability,  came  in  the  provision  of  the  Keed- 
Johnson  act  granting  free  care  and  treatment  in  government  hospitals  with 
necessary  travelling  expenses  for  any  veteran  without  regard  to  the  nat- 
ure or  origin  of  his  disabilities.  This  was  followed  by  civil  service 
preferment  laws  which  placed  at  the  head  of  any  list  of  eligibles  a vet- 
eran who  could  pass  a civil  service  examination,  even  though  he  might 
receive  the  lowest  grade  on  the  list.  Emergency  officers  were  awarded 
three-fourths  retirement  pay  in  1928,  if  they  were  judged  to  be  thirty 
per  cent  disabled  because  of  war  service.  Many  of  the  eligibles  were 
physicians,  or  other  professional  men  able  to  continue  in  their  profess- 
ional practices  without  trouble  and  had  no  need  for  this  additional  in- 
come which  might  vary  from  $125.  to  $187.50  monthly. 

By  1930  the  first  service  pension  made  its  debut  when  dis- 
ability allowance  was  made  for  veterans  having  a twenty— five  per  cent 
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disability  not  acquired  through  war  service  who  were  so  situated  econo- 
mically that  they  did  not  pay  an  income  tax.  Such  recipients  received 
from  twelve  to  forty  dollars  a month  and  within  two  years  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  353,000  persons  whose  disabilities  had  no  war  con- 

35 

nection  were  receiving  allowance  under  this  law. 

The  maze  of  provisions  for  veterans  grew,  war  disability  as 
a basis  for  payment  faded  in  the  new  demands,  and  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War  pension  scandals  seemed  to  be  repeating  itself  at  a faster 
pace  and  on  a much  larger  scale.  The  purpose  of  the  ftar  Risk  Insurance 
Act  in  spirit  was  defeated. 

By  June  1932,  when  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  its  most 

serious  depression  and  the  government  finances  could  not  continue  to 

carry  the  load  of  veteran  expenditures,  the  Congress  appointed  a joint 

congressional  committee  which  was  directed  to: 

conduct  a thorough  investigation  of  the  operation  of  all  laws... 
relating  to  the  relief  of  veterans  of  all  wars  and  persons  receiv- 
ing benefits  on  account  of  service  of  such  veterans. . .to  report  a 
national  policy  with  respect  to  such  veterans. ..to  report  and  re- 
commend such  economies  as  will  lessen  the  cost... of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  36 

The  committee  reported  and  the  act  of  March  20,1933,  known  as  the  Economy 
Act  repealed  all  laws  relating  to  medical  or  hospital  treatment,  domicil- 
iary care,  compensation,  and  pensions  to  veterans  and  dependents  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I and  specified  the  classes  of  persons  who  might  be 
paid  a pension,  fixed  the  minimum  and  maximum  rates,  and  authorized  the 
President  to  prescribe  the  degrees  of  disability,  to  establish  the  rates 
for  pension.  The  act  abandoned  the  idea  of  compensation  for  injuries, 


35  Durham,  op.cit, . p.76. 

36  Weber  and  Schmeckebier,  op.cit. t p.250. 
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and  specifically  provided  that  all  payments  should  be  regarded  as  pen- 
sions. Thus  in  one  broad  sweep  the  work  of  thirteen  years  by  veteran’s 
organizations  and  others  to  provide  liberalizations  and  new  provisions 
in  the  laws  benefiting  veterans  were  eliminated. 

By  executive  orders,  as  provided  in  the  Economy  Act,  certain 
classes  of  pensioners  were  returned  to  the  roles  according  to  the  gen- 
eral pension  schedule  and  reduction  in  the  per  cents  of  disability  re- 
cognized were  made.  The  details  of  changed  provisions  are  too  numerous 
to  outline  here,  but  in  general  economies  were  effected  and  many  on  the 
pension  roles  without  justification  of  war  disablement  were  eliminated. 
It  was  the  second  time  in  the  Nation’s  history  that  allowances  to  vet- 
erans were  reduced;  the  other  time  being  in  1820  when  many  Revolutionary 
pensioners  were  dropped  from  the  roles  on  account  of  lack  of  revenues 

37 

following  a depression. 

For  the  next  years  following  the  economies  of  1933*  veter- 
an's organizations  worked  to  return  to  the  roles  those  reduced  or  elim- 
inated, and  were  gradually  successful  in  their  efforts.  The  bonus  was 
paid  in  full  in  1936,  nine  years  before  the  date  due,  service  pensions 
were  made  available  for  veterans  having  a disability  of  sixty  per  cent 
or  more  which  totally  incapacitated  them  from  earning  a living  at  their 
former  occupation.  Income  limits  were  imposed  on  this  pension  eligibi- 
lity. Rates  of  all  payments,  both  to  service  connected  and  non-service 
connected  veterans  and  dependent?  were  raised  several  times.  In  1944, 
widows  of  non-service  connected  veterans  received  a widow's  pension 
with  income  limitations  placed  on  eligibility. 


37  Ibid. . p.251. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
did  something  for  the  World  War  I veteran.  Nineteen  of  the  States  paid 
bonuses  ranging  from  ten  dollars  for  each  month  of  service  to  a dollar 
for  each  day.  There  were  general  relief  provisions  for  those  in  need; 
educational  benefits  or  free  tuition  in  schools  and  colleges;  loan  funds 
for  buying  homes  or  farms;  special  hospitals,  dependents  homes,  exemp- 
tions in  taxes,  preference  in  State  positions,  and  certain  licenses 

38 

given  without  cost. 

In  summary,  the  provisions  for  veterans  of  this  war,  while 
they  differ  in  detail  from  those  of  other  wars  follow  in  spirit  the  same 

f 

pattern  of  other  post-war  periods.  Larger  numbers  of  veterans  made  for 
stronger  veteran  blocs,  the  experience  of  former  war  veterans  in  secur- 
ing benefits  provided  a nearly  outlined  proceedure  pattern.  While  the 
War  Risk  law  was  a notable  attempt  to  provide  adequately  for  the  war 
disabled  and  their  dependents,  it  was  not  fashioned  to  withstand  the  de- 
mands of  veterans  for  liberalization  of  its  provisions,  and  with  this 
beginning  wedge,  the  whole  Act  was  finally  doomed  to  elimination.  The 
basic  feeling  predominating  through  the  picture  of  growth  of  veteran 
legislation,  seems  to  be  that  the  veteran  regards  the  Government  as  a 
remote,  isolated  entity  for  whom  he  fought  under  compulsion  and  he  feels 
anything  he  can  secure  from  the.  Government  in  the  form  of  veteran  bene-  > 
fits  is  legitimate  plunder.  He  quite  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  in  reality  himself  and  his  neighbors,  and  when  he  robs  the 
Government  for  unwarranted  benefits  for  himself  alone,  he  robs  himself 
and  neighbors. 


38  Durham,  op.cit. . pp. 48-49 
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CHAPTER  III 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  responsibility  for  administration  of  soldier  and  veter- 
an benefits  rested  in  Colonial  times  with  the  local  community,  later 
with  the  State  and  local  communities  working  together  and  finally  with 
the  Federal  government. 

As  the  first  General  Assemblies  of  the  Colonies  passed  laws 
pensioning  those  hurt  in  fighting  the  Indians-  the  several  counties 
where  the  men  lived  were  to  provide  for  them.  The  plan  of  requiring  the 
localities  to  care  for  disabled  soldiers  resident  in  them  was  similar  to 
the  system  of  relief  for  discharged  soldiers  in  force  in  England  under 
the  act  of  1640  and  previous  laws. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  appointed  in  1676  a standing 

committee  to  consider  the  petitions  of  wounded  soldiers  for  relief  and 

1 

to  report  to  the  General  Court  what  they  judged  meet  to  be  done.  Relief 
\ 

was  to  be  provided  out  of  the  public  treasury  or  public  levy  of  the 
Colony  and  administered  by  this  committee.  By  the  time  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  most  of  the  Colonies  had  pension  laws  administered  in  this 
manner. 

By  1776,  we  see  the  inauguration  of  a national  pension  sys- 
tem by  action  of  Congress  on  August  26,1776  when  it  accepted  the  report 
of  its  committee  set  up  to  study  and  recommend  provision  for  such  as 
were  wounded  or  disabled  in  the  Revolution.  The  administration  of  the 
law  was  provided  for  in  that  the  States  were  to  appoint  proper  officers 


1 Glasson,  op.cit. , p.14. 
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for  the  execution  of  the  law  and  the  several  legislatures  were  to  cause 

the  payment  on  account  of  the  United  States  as  should  be  judged  due  to 

the  soldiers  of  their  respective  States.  Each  State  was  required  to 

appoint  officers  to  examine  evidence  of  claimants,  admit  claims  and  make 

the  pension  payments.  Pensioners  thereafter  received  their  allowances 

from  the  agents  in  the  various  States.  Amounts  so  expended  were  to  be 

deducted  from  the  quotas  of  money  paid  bv  the  States  for  the  support  of 

2 

the  Confederation. 

The  scant  resources  and  power  of  the  Continental  Congress  made 
it  necessary  to  entrust  the  execution  of  the  plan  to  the  States,  conse- 
quently the  Continental  pension  provision  was  just  as  effective  as  the 
individual  States  chose  to  make  it  and  in  many  instances  they  performed 

3 

the  administration  duties  assigned  to  them  very  imperfectly. 

By  January  1778,  while  the  Revolution  was  still  in  progress, 

Washington  urged  half  pay  for  officers  for  life  following  the  end  of  the 

war  as  a means  of  keeping  them  in  the  Army.  In  the  committee  report  to 

Congress  considering  this  request,  a plan  was  proposed  that  called  for 

"a  Pension  Office  with  a commissioner  and  two  clerks  to  be  opened  and 

4 

kept  in  the  place  where  Congress  should  hold  its  sessions.”  No  action 
was  taken  on  this  request. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  government  in 
September  1789,  Congress  took  over  from  the  States  the  administration  of 
the  national  pension  laws  and  placed  them  under  the  supervision  of  the 

2 Ibid.,  p.22. 

3 Ibid.,  p.21. 

4. Ibid.,  p.25. 
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Secretary  of  War.  Congress  for  a long  time  reserved  to  itself  direct 
control  over  the  final  allowance  of  claims.  Hundreds  of  claims  were  pre- 
sented and  Congress  was  troubled  by  the  inadequacy  of  evidence  on  which 
to  base  the  granting  of  pensions.  In  many  cases  muster  rolls  were  non- 
existant  or  other  direct  evidence  of  service  and  disability  lacking. 

In  the  Boston  Recorder  for  June  14,  1823  appeared  the  death  notice  of 
Joseph  Roundey,  a veteran  of  the  Revolution  who: 

...  was  a Revolutionary  pensioner.  He  required  no  witnesses  to  ob- 
tain his  reward  for  service,  but  sent  on  to  the  seat  of  government 
his  own  journals  kept  in  an  accurate  manner  during  his  soldiership.  5 

This  veteran  was  probably  typical  of  many  claimants  and  the  type  of  evi- 
dence submitted.  Congress  tried  to  remedy  the  administration  by  enact- 
ing a law  to  impose  on  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  the  duty 
of  examining  in  person  applicants  for  pensions;  to  receive  prescribed 
proofs  of  disabilitjr  and  service;  and  to  determine  the  nature  and  degree 
of  disability.  Congress  would  then  place  on  the  pension  list  all  those 
applicants  about  whom  a written  report  had  been  sent  by  the  judges  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  judges  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  impose 
on  them  such  duties  and  some  courts  refused  to  act.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  nullifying  of  an  act  of  Congress  by  a Federal  Court, 

From  1795  to  1803  there  was  no  act  on  the  books  to  allow 
for  the  presentation  of  new  pension  claims  so  in  1803,  Congress  enacted 

a new  law,  its  most  important  change  was  that  now  the  Secretary  of  War 

6 

had  final  decision  in  the  granting  of  pensions, 

5 John  Elliot  Bowman,  compiler,  Veterans  of  American  Revolution, 

p.158. 

6 Glass on,  op.cit , . p,62. 
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From  1828  to  1835  some  execution  of  pension  payments  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  1828  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
by  March  1833  a department  of  the  War  Department  known  as  the  Pension 
Office,  with  an  officer  at  its  head  known  as  the  Commissioner  of  Pens- 
ions, was  appointed  at  the  request  of  Congress  by  the  President.  This 
appointment  was  only  for  a two  year  period,  but  was  continued  from  time 
to  time  by  act  of  Congress  and  was  continued  indefinitely  from  1849  on. 

In  March  1849  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established 
by  Congress  and  the  Pension  Office  became  a bureau  of  that  department. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  given  supervisory  and  appellate  powers 
in  relation  to  all  the  acts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  The  Pension 
Office  remained  a part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Veterans’  Administration  by  Congress  in  1930. 

In  1921  Congress  created  the  Veteran's  Bureau  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  agencies  existant  for  the  relief  of  World  War  I veterans. 
This  included  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  the  functions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  dealing  with  former  service  men  and  the  rehabili- 
tation and  education  work  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
The  Bureau  was  decentralized  in  administration  with  fourteen  regional 
offices  and  140  sub  offices  located  over  the  whole  country  with  delegated 
authority  to  hear  complaints;  examine,  rate  and  award  compensation  claims; 
grant  medical, surgical, dental  and  hospital  care. 

In  1930,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to: 

consolidate  and  coordinate  any  hospitals  and  executive  and  administ- 
rative bureaus,  agencies,  or  offices  created  for... the  relief  and 
other  benefits  provided  by  law  for  former  members  of  the  Military 
and  Naval  establishments  of  the  United  States  including  the  Bureau 
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of  Pensions,  the  National  Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers, 
and  the  United  States  Veteran's  Bureau,  into  an  establishment  to  be 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration.  7 


In  the  creation  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  all  vet- 
erans' relief  activities  of  the  Federal  government  were  brought  together 
for  the  first  time  in  one  administrative  agency.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion continued  as  the  only  veterans  agency  to  date  and  is  now  the  largest 

8 

single  spending  agency  of  the  government* 


7 Elmer  A.  Lewis,  Laws  Relating  to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 

pp.  239-241. 

8 Weber  and  Schmeckebier,  The  Veterans'  Administration,  p.v. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Provision  by  legislation  for  the  disabled  veteran  has  been  a 
first  concern  of  all  units  of  government  since  Colonial  times.  The 
amounts  allowed  for  care,  however,  have  never  been  generous  and  fully 
compensatory  for  the  pain  and  disablement  incurred.  During  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  periods  provisions  for  soldiers  wounded  in  service  were 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Early  in  the  Revolution,  Congress 
promised  half-pay  to  disabled  men  as  long  as  illness  or  injury  lasted 
and  loss  of  limb  entitled  the  soldier  to  half-pay  for  life.  After  the 
war  half-pay  was  continued  to  officers  and  a disabled  soldier  received 
only  five  dollars  in  pension  per  month.  Even  this  amount  was  dependent 
on  the  local  community  paying  it,  and  many  disaoled  had  to  beg  to  augment 
their  meager  pensions. 

The  amounts  of  pension  were  increased  from  time  to  time,  es- 
pecially with  the  onset  of  other  wars,  and  the  plight  of  the  disabled 
veteran  was  viewed  anew.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  disabled  vet- 
eran was  receiving  eight  dollars  monthly,  with  additional  amounts  paid 
for  the  more  disabling  injuries.  The  impossibility  of  disabled  veterans 
living  on  this  amount  caused  one  writer  to  remark: 

declarations  that  'the  debt  we  owe  the  soldier  is  one  the  Nation  can 
never  pay'  seem  so  to  paralyze  the  Government  that  no  successful 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  pay  it.  1 f 

There  was  no  general  medical  care  for  veterans  provided  by 
the  government  until  after  World  War  I.  During  the  post-Revolution 


1 Wecter,  op.cit . , p.209 
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period  local  doctors  cared  for  the  veteran  in  the  community  as  needed 
and  billed  the  State  for  this  care.  After  the  Civil  War  some  soldiers 
homes  were  established  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  and  medical  care 
was  available  for  the  residents  of  these  homes. 

The  disabled  veteran’s  pension  was  not  enough  to  support  him 
and  he  was  forced  to  eke  out  his  income  by  help. from  his  family  or  rel- 
atives, or  by  undertaking  some  bit  of  employment  usually  peddling  or 
errand  type  of  work,  or  by  going  to  live  in  a soldier’s  home.  Most 
States  set  up  departments  of  soldier  relief  and  incorporated  in  their 
laws  provisions  for  soldiers  relief  funds  from  tax  money  and  in  some 
cases  State  pensions  are  paid  veterans.  The  preferment  in  civil  service 
employment  to  disabled  veterans  dates  back  to  1865. 

After  World  War  I,  we  see  a somewhat  better  picture  of  care 
and  provision  for  the  disabled.  There  became  available  medical  care  in 
a series  of  hospitals,  provision  for  such  prosthetic  appliances  as  were 
needed,  and  the  disabled  veteran  received  $115.00  a month  for  total  perm- 
anent service  connected  disability,  with  no  extra  allowance  made  for  any 
possible  dependents  he  might  have0 

Service-pensioners . with  no  war  incurred  disability  were  un- 
known up  to  the  time  of  the  officer’s  half-pay  allowance  for  Revolution- 
ary service.  After  that,  from  1783  to  1818  there  was  no  further  thought 
of  service-pension  but  in  this  year  was  passed  the  first  service  pension 
law  and  with  the  passage  of  years  the  service  pensioners  came  to  be  the 
largest  group  of  pensioners,  for  the  actual  war  disabled  are  by  far  the 
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smallest  group  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  service  men  of  each 

war. 

The  service  pensions  were  first  based  on  some  disability  not 
due  to  war  service  plus  a condition  of  indigency;  later  based  on  age  and 
disability  and  finally  on  service  alone  without  other  qualifying  condi- 
tions. Service  pensions  have  been  allowed  for  each  war  up  to  World  War  I 
based  on  age  and  service.  World  War  I veterans  are  eligible  to  a non- 
service connected  disability  pension  if  they  are  one  hundred  per  cent 
disabled  and  their  income  from  other  sources  is  under  a specified  amount. 
This  pension  pays  fifty  dollars  monthly  and  increases  at  age  sixty-five. 

All  veterans,  not  dishonorably  discharged,  are  entitled  to 
hospitalization  in  a Veterans'  hospital  for  any  illness  not  of  service 
origin. 


In  payment  of  a Debt  owed  for  service-  there  have  been  var- 
ious extra  payments  in  addition  to  the  regular  service  pay  a soldier  was 
entitled  to  for  his  military  service.  After  the  Revolution  varying  types 
of  gratuities  or  bounties  were  paid.  Some  soldiers  got  nothing,  only 
notes  promising  future  payment  that  were  worth  little.  Others  received  a 

bounty  of  land  up  to  350  acres  and  four  months  pay  in  notes  payable  in 
2 

sixty  days.  Others  received  their  gun  and  accouterments  to  carry  home, 

* 

A musket  had  economic  importance  in  those  times  for  hunting  and  protect- 
ion. Towns  and  States  promised  additional  cash  bounties,  and  in  most 
instances  paid  them. 


2 Ibid. , p.86 
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The  Vivil  war  veteran  received  an  average  cash  bounty  of 

3 

$337.00  but  received  no  land  bounty.  There  were  however,  special  rights 
for  veterans  in  settling  on  land,  but  it  was  not  given  to  them  as  bounty. 
They  also  received  certain  preference  in  government  jobs  and  abatement 
of  some  taxes. 

World  War  I veterans  received  only  sixty  dollars  on  dischar- 
ge. An  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  War  Risk  Insurance  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  veterans  to  substitute  insurance  protection  for  other 
gratuities.  Later  the  adjusted  compensation  or  bonus  made  to  this  war's 
veterans  the  largest  gratuity  payment  of  any  war  to  date. 

Provision  for  veteran  dependents-  during  war  was  never  accep- 
ted as  a partial  government  responsibility  until  World  War  I.  Early 
communities  were  responsible  for  the  soldier's  family  and  they  were  con- 
sidered objects  of  charity  and  during  the  Revolution  the  begging  of  sol- 
diers' wives  was  a common  sight.  Officers'  wives  and  children  were 
barred  from  taking  public  relief.  As  the  Revolution  dragged  on,  most 
New  England  towns  had  a fairly  efficient  system  of  town  help  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  soldier's  family  helped  them  out.  In  Boston,  immediately 
after  the  war,  a collection  was  made  for  the  families  of  those  soldiers 
who  had' been  engaged  in  the  Army  for  three  years  or  more.  Families  were 
expected  to  exist  on  this  type  of  help  and  what  the  soldier  could  send 
out  of  his  service  pay. 

No  pensions  were  allowed  for  the  widows  or  dependents  of  de- 
ceased soldier  veterans  of  the  Revolution  until  1836.  Many  of  the 


3 Ibid. , p.146. 
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private  pension  acts  were  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters of  deceased  veterans  and  as  the  size  of  the  veteran  group  grew  with 
other  wars,  the  provisions  for  dependents  were  enlarged.  The  G.A.R.  lent 

its  interest  and  support  to  homes  for  orphans  of  Civil  War  veterans  and 

4 

most  States  now  have  soldier’s  homes  where  widows  are  eligible  to  live. 
World  War  I dependents  received  an  allotment  for  their  maintenance  which 
was  paid  in  part  from  the  service  pay  of  the  soldier  and  part  by  Govern- 
ment funds.  Today,  War  I widows  receive  for  the  service-connected  death 
of  a veteran  fifty  dollars  a month,  fifteen  dollars  extra  for  one  child 
and  thirteen  dollars  for  each  additional  child.  Widows  of  non-service 
connected  veterans  receive  thirty-five  dollars,  ten  dollars  extra  for 
one  child  and  five  dollars  for  each  additional  child.  Dependent  parents 
of  service-connected  death  veterans  may  receive  forty-five  dollars  a 
month  pension  based  on  need  and  on  certain  income  limits. 

Education  of  the  returned  veteran  was  a privately  arranged 

matter  after  the  Civil  War.  There  are  no  statistics  on  the  number  of 

veterans  who  might  have  entered  schools,  but  there  were  10,413  men  under 

eighteen  who  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  and  it  is  felt  that  many  may  have 

returned  to  schools  and  to  such  trade  and  technology  institutions  as  there 

5 

at  that  time.  World  War  I veterans  were  eligible  for  re-education  under 
the  War  Risk  Act  provisions  if  disabled,  but  these  original  provisions 
were  later  enlarged  to  provide  education  for  many  with  slight  disable- 
ments. 


4 Ibid. , p.24 

5 Ibid. . p.172. 
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Employment-  the  main  need  of  the  veteran  after  war  is  a job 
and  the  government  has  been  singularly  lacking  in  insight  and  planning 
along  this  line  up  to  World  War  II.  For  the  Revolutionary  veteran  there 
was  nothing  and  General  Washington  directed  his  men  on  discharge  "to 
follow  the  pursuits  of  farming  and  commerce. . .the  fisheries  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for. . .adventure,  and  spoke  of  the  broad  acres  of  the  West  as  att- 

6 

ractive  to  those  seeking  greater  personal  independence."  Veterans  as  a 
whole  believed  that  part  of  their  just  rights  included  a decent  job  and 
that  somebody  owed  them  a living  but  no  efforts  were  made  to  provide 
jobs  for  all. 

Private  philanthropies,  such  as  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
worked  to  help  veterans  after  the  Civil  War  in  securing  employment  or  to 
furnish  funds  for  men  to  go  to  areas  where  expanding  business  promised 
opportunity.  The  veteran  had  to  fi?ht  a growing  lack  cf  interest  in  his 
welfare  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  who  had  quickly  tired  of  all 
reminders  of  the  War  and  viewed  the  veteran  with  suspicion. 

The  World  War  I veterans  found  no  government  effort  to  meet 
their  employment  problems.  Those  eligible  to  rehabilitation  training 
were  promised  a job  on  completion  of  the  training  and  the  facilities  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  were  available  until  lack  of  appro- 
priations cut  its  effectiveness.  The  War  Department  sponsored  another 
placement  service  and  other  agencies  tried  to  do  their  part  but  the 
largest  responsibility  had  to  be  shouldered  by  States  and  cities. 


6 Ibid. . p.39. 
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Rehabilitation  provided  by  legislation  was  unknown  until 
World  War  I.  For  this  war,  disabled  veteran  training  in  college  or 
trade  school  was  available.  The  program  was  poorly  planned  and  managed 
and  began  after  veterans  had  been  at  home  for  some  months.  Later,  after 
investigation  demanded  by  veterans  organizations,  the  program  was  some- 
what liberalized  and  made  more  efficient.  A veteran  could  apply  for 
benefits  anytime  before  July  1,  1925.  The  veteran  could  make  his  own 
choice  of  type  of  training  and  while  under  training  received  one  hundred 
dollars  monthly  for  himself,  twenty  dollars  additional  if  married  and 
an  allowance  in  addition  if  there  were  other  dependents.  No  training  of 
any  type  was  offered  to  the  veteran  who  had  not  been  injured  in  service* 
This  summary  of  legislative  provisions  shows  a growth  of 
governmental  responsibility  for  the  disabled  veteran  and  his  dependents 
that  parallels  the  growth  of  social  awareness  of  the  individual  seen 
in  the  development  of  social  legislation.  From  local  community  respon- 
sibility for  meeting  the  needs  of  veterans  and  dependents,  we  have  trav- 
elled to  some  planning  by  the  Federal  government  for  his  rehabilitation 
after  World  War  I.  From  penurious  pension  amounts,  we  have  progressed 
to  a more  adequate  conception  of  the  veteran’s  needs  and  those  of  his 
dependents  in  the  pension  amounts  paid  and  special  benefits  provided  by 
the  government  and  States  to  augment  pensions. 
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CHAPTER  V 


INFLUENCE  OF  AGENTS  AND  ORGANIZED  GROUPS 

Veteran’s  agents  and  organizations  are  a part  of  the  after- 
math of  war.  Organizations  begin  in  the  warmth  of  comradeship  usually 
by  the  efforts  of  one  person  or  a small  group  who  wish  to  preserve  the 
ideals  and  high  purposes  and  feeling  of  oneness  in  a group  who  have  shar- 
ed the  same  dangers  and  realities  of  war.  They  cut  across  barriers  of 

I 

race,  creed  and  economic  status  to  unite  those  with  a common  experience 
of  service  to  country.  While  solidarity  and  companionship  are  declared 
as  the  primary  purpose,  the  tangible  benefits  possible  through  pressure 
of  an  organized  group  for  legislation  are  evident,  if  not  always  ms.de 
clear  in  the  original  incorporation. 

The  first  veterans  group  was  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
for  officers  only,  which  was  formed  a month  before  disbandment  of  the 
Revolutionary  forces  in  1783*  It  proposed  hereditary  membership  and  one 
of  its  primary  purposes  was  to  take  a part  in  the  politics  of  the  Nation 
in  furthering  the  officers'  claims  for  half— pay  for  life,  then  a contro- 
versial issue.  The  country  as  a whole  was  very  suspicious  of  this  group 
and  hostile  to  settling  their  claims.  It  felt  that  this  organization 
was  not  democratic,  in  that  it  was  for  officers  only,  and  might  be  the 
beginning  of  a privileged  aristocracy  or  military  clique. 

Saint  Tammany  was  another  veteran's  group  of  the  Revolution. 
This  organization  grew  from  a group  of  pre-war  clubs  in  Philadelphia 
who  had  met  with  a ritual  blended  of  patriotism  and  phallicism  to  honor 
the  legendary  Indian  sachem.  They  flourished  in  certain  regiments  of  the 
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Continental  array  and  several  years  after  the  Revolution  the  society  was 
revived  in  New  York  where  it  grew  as  a ’poor  man’s  Cincinnati.'  Its 
members  were  recruited  mainly  from  privates  and  non-coms  of  the  Revol- 
ution and  had  as  it's  aim,  social  and  benevolent  work;  looking  after  the 

1 

indigent  veteran,  his  widow  or  children. 

There  was  no  national  veterans'  organization  for  both  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  until  the  advent  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
known  as  the  G.A.R. 

Veterans  needing  help  with  presenting  their  claim  for  pension 
directly  to  Congress,  found  in  the  pension  or  claim  agent  a source  of 
help.  This  agent  would  gather  material  or  affidavits  necessary  to  prove 
the  claim  and  for  this  service  was  allowed  a ten  dollar  fee  by  Congress. 
As  the  agents  built  up  their  trade  of  filing  claims,  they  constantly 
sought  out  persons  in  whose  name  applications  might  be  made  for  pensions 
on  the  grounds  of  war  service.  As  they  filed  claims  under  the  law  in 
effect,  they  fanned  sentiment  for  fresh  legislation  of  wider  reach  that 
would  open  new  areas  for  their  development.  They  set  up  printed  sheets 
and  later  newspapers  to  further  their  propaganda-  mainly  along  the  lines 
that  the  Nation  could  never  repay  the  debt  it  owed  soldiers  for  their 
service  to  their  country  and  that  disablment  in  service  should  not  con- 
stitute the  only  basis  for  payment  of  veteran  benefits. 

The  largest  of  these  newspapers,  the  mouthpiece  of  George  E. 
Lemon,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  claims  agents,  began  publishing  in 
1877*  It  advocated  a program  of  lavish  pension  legislation  and  had  a 


1 Wecter,  op.cit. . p.57. 
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wide  circulation  among  Union  veterans  all  over  the  country.  This  and 

other  similar  papers  lobbied  for  the  Arrears  Act  finally  passed  in  1877. 

They  sent  out  literature  and  letters  throughout  the  country  and  blank 

petitions  were  sent  out  to  be  signed  and  returned  for  presentation  to 

2 

Congress  in  favor  of  the  Act. 

Later,  Lemon's  publication,  the  NATIONAL  TRIBUNE,  became  the 
official  organ  of  the  G.A.R.  and  Lemon  himself  became  active  in  organ- 
izing posts  of  G.A.R.  throughout  the  country.  A political  tieup  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  the  gradual  molding  of  the  G.A.R.  as  a poli- 
tical machine  where  votes  of  pensioners  could  be  counted  in  districts, 
made  the  veteran  bloc  and  lobby  so  powerful  in  the  minds  of  legislators 
that  little  in  the  way  of  proposed  benefits  for  veterans  was  denied  by 
Congress.  Only  a presidential  veto  in  many  cases  saved  the  Nation  from 
proposals  that  were  far  removed  from  war-disablement  as  a condition  de- 
serving pension.  The  G.A.R.  figured  in  politics  to  the  extent  of  urging 
its  members  and  their  friends  to  "vote  against  every  candidate  for  pol- 
itical office  who  is  not  pledged  to  support  the  pension  program  of  the 
veterans  and  to  withdraw  their  patronage  from  every  newspaper  which  is 

3 

opposed  to  pensions." 

After  World  War  I the  American  Legion  proved  to  be  the  dom- 
inant veterans'  organization  and  although  pledged  to  keep  out  of  politics 
at  its  inception  in  Paris,  in  its  first  convention  in  this  country  after 
the  war  it  set  up  a legislative  committee  authorized  "to  establish  a 
Washington  bureau,  rent  offices  and  employ  such  personnel. . .necessary 

2 Mayo,  op.cit . . p.27. 

3 Glasson,  op.cit. . p.184. 
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for  the  furtherance  of  the  legislative  programs  of  the  American  Legion. "4 

The  success  of  this  infant  lobby  in  its  first  year  was  outstanding,  and 

it  claimed  that  the  benefits  enacted  as  a result  of  its  efforts  "equal 

5 

the  thirty  years  efforts  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War." 

At  no  time  during  the  years  to  follow  did  the  membership 
of  the  Legion  represent  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  potential  veteran 
groups  in  the  country,  yet  it  spoke  as  the  veteran's  voice.  Its  ability 
to  call  up  organized  pressure  on  Congress  from  the  local  Posts  in  almost 
every  town  and  village  in  the  Nation  was  the  result  of  a careful  plan. 

Its  representatives  were  energetic  and  experienced  lobbyists  and  their 
success  in  securing  benefits  for  their  client-  the  veteran,  was  the 
envy  of  other  pressure  lobbies  in  Washington.  The  Legion  has  become  a 
political  bloc  of  such  power  that  its  influence  on  the  Congress  is  tre- 
mendous. To  maintain  that  power,  it  constantly  prods  Congress  for  new 
benefits,  greater  leniency  in  existing  eligibility  requirements,  and 

keeps  itself  constantly  before  the  Nation  and  veterans  by  boasting  of  its 

6 

power . 

A statement  should  be  included  here  in  fairness  to  any  lobby 

and  its  work.  This  statement  once  made  at  a National  Legion  convention 

by  the  Legislative  committee  said  in  part: 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Congress  does  not  lead  in  settling  quest- 
ions of  public,  political  or  economic  policy. . .Legislation  is  liter- 
ally made  outside  the  halls  of  Congress  by  groups  of  persons  interest- 
ed in  legislation,  mainly  with  economic  motives,  and  the  deliberating 
process  within  Congress  constitutes  a sort  of  formal  ratification.  7 

5 Ibid. . p.70. 

6 Durham,  op.cit . , p.56. 

7 Ibid. , p.59. 
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That  this  statement  is  true-  anyone  dealing  with  Legislation 
on  local.  State,  or  National  level  will  recognize.  We  have  government 
and  laws  by  the  lobbying  of  pressure  groups.  The  veteran  lobby  is  in 
nowise  different,  only  has  proven  more  successful  than  others  due  to  the 
appeal  of  its  clients  who  have  served  the  Nation  during  wartime. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  study  the  trends,  growth 
in  volume  and  inclusiveness  of  legislative  provisions  for  veterans  of 
our  wars  from  the  earliest  Colonial  wars  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
in  1941. 

We  have  seen  that  early  in  Colonial  history  the  care  of  dis- 
abled veterans  was  accepted  as  a responsibility  of  the  Colony  and  tax 
funds  used  for  this  purpose.  Payments  were  meager,  varied  in  amount  and 
a veteran  had  to  be  totally  disabled  in  order  to  receive  a pension.  Dep- 
endents received  consideration  only  if  indigent  and  unable  to  care  for 
themselves.  Land  was  used  lavishly  as  a bounty  to  induce  enlistment  and 
as  a gratuity  for  service. 

Little  progress  was  made  in  more  adequate  provisions  for 
veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  war  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  government  in  179^.  Service  pensions  were  established  for  the 
officers  of  this  war  before  the  war's  end  and  many  years  later  for  the 
common  soldier.  While  indigency  was  at  first  a requirement  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  pension,  it  was  discarded  as  veterans  advanced  in  age.  The 
principal  of  attributing  to  service  the  disabilities  of  later  life  was 
begun  and  pensions  paid  on  this  basis. 

After  later  wars,  particularly  the  Civil  War,  the  concept  of 
service  pensions  based  on  age  and  inability  to  earn  a living  was  initia- 
ted. Disability  payments  scaled  and  paid  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
disability  benefited  Civil  WTar  veterans  and  those  of  later  conflicts. 
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Dependent  payments  were  extended  to  include  parents,  brothers  and  sisters 
as  well  as  widows  and  minor  children.  New  and  larger  groups  of  veterans 
and  dependents  were  made  eligible  for  pension  payments  by  changes  in  the 
laws  regarding  eligibility:  time  of  marriage  in  the  case  of  widows, 
length  of  service  and  degree  of  disability  in  the  case  of  veterans. 

After  each  war  the  provisions  for  veterans  of  that  war  have 

been  seen  to  be  strikingly  similar  in  pattern  to  those  of  the  preceding 

war.  The  benefits  provided  for  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  and 

World  War  I were  more  adec^uate  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Civil  War  vet- 
eran's organization  in  securing  legislation  to  benefit  veterans'  of  all 
wars.  In  general  the  pattern  has  been  one  of  progress  from  pension  based 
only  on  war  disablement  to  pension  for  service;  from  meager  payments  to 
adequate  amounts  to  meet  basic  needs,  hospital  care  and  appliances;  from 
the  requirement  of  indigency  as  a qualification  for  pension  to  no  requir- 
ement  of  indigency  at  all  in  the  case  of  war  disabled  veterans;  from  ser- 
vice during  the  whole  of  the  war  to  only  ninety  days;  and  from  none  or 
inadequate  provision  for  dependents  to  a system  of  insurance  protection 
largely  at  government  cost. 

The  growth  of  legislation  for  veterans  ?ra.s  brought  about 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  claim  agents  and  veteran  organization 
lobbies.  As  service  pensions  were  accepted  in  principle  and  in  fact, 
eligible  veterans  were  sought  out  by  agents  to  file  claims.  Pension 
payments  for  service  pensioners  grew  tremendously  and  exceeded  those  for 
the  war  disabled.  Agents  constantly  advocated  new  provisions  and  liberal- 
izations in  existing  laws  to  admit  more  veterans  to  the  pension  roles. 
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The  political  power  of  the  veteran  groups  and  representatives  was  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  Nation's  life  from  1880  to  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II. 

There  was  little  enlightened  legislation  to  provide  re-educ- 
ation or  re-training  of  the  veteran  to  meet  civilian  living^  Little 
guidance  or  provision  was  made  in  other  ways  to  help  in  readjusting  the 
veteran's  attitudes.  After  World  War  I some  efforts  were  made  for  re- 
education and  rehabilitation  of  the  war  disabled,  but  the  plans  were 
hastily  made  months  after  the  end  of  the  War  I and  did  not  effectively 
meet  the  need  of  the  great  majority  of  veterans  for  help  in  readjustment. 
Lacking  this  help  thousands  remained  veterans  in  thought,  long  after  they 
attained  civilian  status,  thus  demanding  special  rights  as  veterans  be- 
cause they  had  not  regained  their  perspective  as  civilians. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  will 
number  over  three  times  those  of  any  previous  war  and  that  one  fourth 
of  our  National  tax  dollar  is  now  used  for  veteran  expenditures,  the 
value  of  a study  of  legislation  for  veterans  of  our  former  wars  is  ob- 
vious . 

To  understand  the  repetition  of  pattern  during  other  post- 
war years  in  the  methods  used  to  secure  ever  increasing  veteran  legis- 
lation; to  see  what  has  been  of  lasting  value  in  rehabilitating  and  ad- 
justing the  veteran;  and  what  tends  to  perpetuate  the  veteran  as  a class 
apart  or  against  the  citizenry  as  a whole  should  make  for  a better  re- 
cognition and  handling  of  the  veteran  problem  as  new  veterans'  blocs 
begin  to  assail  the  Treasury  with  demands  for  bonuses  and  indiscriminate 
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pension  legislation  long  after  the  average  ablebodied  veteran  has  made 
his  readjustment  in  civilian  life. 

It  will  require  social  intelligence  of  the  highest  kind  to 
plan  for  the  problems  of  another  group  of  veterans,  those  of  World  War 
II.  It  is  not  guess  work  for  a student  of  veteran  history  to  see  what 
is  in  store  in  the  years  to  come  in  the  way  of  veteran  payments  demanded 
by  a far  larger  group  of  veterans  than  we  have  ever  known  before.  In 
the  writer’s  opinion  the  government  should  risk  possible  extravagance 
today  to  rehabilitate  or  re-train  all  veterans,  teaching  them  to  be 
civilians  as  it  taught  them  to  be  soldiers;  teaching  them  to  live  at 
peace  again  as  it  taught  them  to  hate  the  enemy;  provide  for  the  war 
disabled  and  dependents  generously  and  then  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  any 
possibility  of  future  demands  for  service  pensions.  Men  acquiring  later 
disabilities  should  look  to  their  local  communities  for  aid  as  do  other 
citizens  and  not  use  their  one-time  soldier  standing  as  a lifetime  pass 
key  to  benefits  no  other  citizen  receives. 


Approved , 


Dean 
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